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JAPANESE ART.* 

By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




F it were really important to determine the place 
that the Japanese are entitled to take among 
those nations which have left their impress 
from ancient times in works of Art, we ought 
to begin, perhaps, by defining in what sense 
the term Art is to be understood. If we take 
the word to be derived from apov— utility, profit 
—it would in many respects represent the Japanese view of the 
subject. It has been held, however, that Arts are properly 
divided into liberal and mechanical, the former being cultivated 
without any immediate regard to the profit arising from them. 
Under this aspect, the Japanese, I fear, can make but small 
claim to be considered cultivators of Art. Deft workmanship 
and accuracy of eye, with great artistic feeling, are the chief 
factors, while the profit attending successful production has 
usually been the end in view. This, however, has never pre- 
vented their cultivating, with great assiduity and success, the 
skill which finds its chief, if not its best employment, in con- 
tributing not to the necessities, but to the elegancies of life. And 
whatever directly conduces to these, and to the cultivation of taste 
and refinement, may fairly claim to be ranked among the Arts 
which tend to the advancement of culture, and the elevation of 
man from the more grovelling desires and conditions of life. So 
clearly does this seem to be the case, that wherever decoration, 




Fig. i. 

and the Arts which contribute to superior accommodation, have 
attained a high degree of perfection, other evidences have never 
been wanting of a superior degree of civilisation and intellectual 
development. 

In passing through the streets one day, my eye was attracted 
by the words, in large gilt letters, of " Fine Art Furniture and 
Decorations ' ' placed over a shop window, where it is presumed 
they professed to supply this kind of hybrid production in which 
the Fine Arts and Furniture are brought rather incongruously 
together. Of such upholstering Art there is a great deal in 
the present day, and, in Paris more especially, it is the business 
of a large class of skilled workmen and shopkeepers to provide 
for the wealthy, "fine art furniture " in every possible variety of 
form and material. Nor is there any valid objection to the Arts 
being impressed into the service of the upholsterer, or Art being 
made to minister to utility, if judiciously effected. A critic of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition for this year begins by lamenting 
the rarity of true Art, observing that "Academic work, of which 
the aims are grandeur or beauty, and the employment of these 
for decorative effect, as distinct from reproduction of common 
nature in forms, accessories, expression, and story-telling, is so 

* Continued from page 202. 
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rare in this exhibition that the examples of it may be counted on 
the fingers.' ' We are not entitled, therefore, to cast disparage- 
ment on the Japanese, if " true Art," as here understood, be 
absent, and the "reproduction of common nature in forms, acces- 
sories, expression, and story-telling, ' ' constitutes their chief artistic 
efforts. In this direction, and within this scope, they are un- 
rivalled in the excellence of their work and in delicacy of execu- 
tion. They have, moreover, one quality of exceptional merit 
which must spring from a true love of their work — they scorn 
to finish only the front of an article, or the part most exposed to 
view. Ends, sides, back, all are finished with equal care ; and 




Fig. 2. 

in some cases, while the exterior of a dispatch or glove box or 
a cabinet is very plainly and unostentatiously got up, the in- 
terior displays the highest art of which they are capable. 

The Japanese, among other characteristics, manifest a curious 
fancy in the discovery of human features in rocks and trees and 
hills, such as one sees sometimes in nature. Figures i, 2, 
and 3, are good examples. They have made no mark as 
sculptors or painters on a grand scale ; and have had no 
Michael Angelos or Thorwaldsens ; no Titians, Correggios, or 
Vandykes. They do not paint in oil, and hardly in water- 




colours ; the colours they use on paper and silk being, for 
the most part, body-colours. Fresco-painting on walls, with- 
out being wholly unknown, is not practised to any extent in 
their temples, the only public buildings ever seen. In the 
late Tycoon's palace at Yedo, I saw some decorative painting 
that was very effective on the walls, round the cornices, and 
on the ceilings ; but I am not sure they were not adaptations 
of block-printing and woodcuts on paper, with some additional 
working up by hand. What they can effect with the pencil, 
either in Indian ink or colours, is best seen on fans, sometimes 
on large screens ; and fine specimens of these could have been 
found some years ago, though not so readily now, I fear — partly 
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from a falling off in the native demand for the choicest work ; 
but still more from the sudden and less discriminative demand 
for inferior work to supply the European market — the two causes 
combining to lower the Japanese standard ; while the proneness 




Fig. 4. 



still further 



to copy European models and fashions, has a 
tendency to debase the native taste. 

Of the Japanese love of variety, and the marvellous ingenuity 
they display in their devices to secure that end, I have already 




&g- 5- 

spoken. Form, colour, surface, all are brought into play to 
secure this object. Pattern upon pattern, Mr. John Leighton 
observes, and form upon form, are by no means uncommon in 
Eastern Art ; but he thinks the way circular patches are placed 
upon frets and grounds is peculiar to China and Japan. 




Fig. 6. 

As engravers on wood, there is every reason to believe they 
were skilled long before the art was known in Europe. But it 
was not until the International Exhibition of 1862 that it was 
discovered, from a collection of specimens of colour-printing 



which I had sent over, that two quite recent inventions here had 
been anticipated by the Japanese ; — the one being graduated or 
rainbow printing, and the other some method by which blocks or 
prints can be reduced. Those I sent, I believe with Mr. Leighton, 
were all hand-proofs, "worked in flat tints without a press, 
secondaries or tertiaries in very few instances being produced by 
working colour upon colour as with us, who use no outline to 
indicate form." 

I have already indicated, as a characteristic of Japanese 
Art, the studious way in which they avoid exact repetition or 
counterparts of lines ; but I must demur to the term " lopsided," 
used by Mr. Leighton to describe the result, as being not at 
all applicable. They attain a symmetry different from ours, it is 
true, but symmetry not the less, by a balance of parts differing 
from each other — -just as in colours they never fail to supply com- 
plementary tints and harmonise the whole picture. Mr. Leighton 
observes of their figure-drawing that it shows " much good pro- 
portion, action, and drawing of drapery; whilst in colours they 
are very suggestive, some of the hues and patterns being hand- 




Fig- 7- 

some in the extreme." "The landscapes," he adds, " are very 
quaint, aerial perspective seeming beyond their powers, except in 
one or two cases where white mists have been attempted, as also 
rain, fog, and snow. In depicting clouds the Japanese artist 
seems sorely puzzled — the tinted ribbons they stretch across 
the heavens looking like labels for inscriptions rather than float- 
ing vapours." In respect to this, it may be observed, that 




Fig. 8. 

clouds and sea receive a purely conventional mode of treatment, 
and are rather well understood symbols, than any attempt to 
reproduce the effects actually seen in nature. He is mistaken 
also as to aerial perspective being beyond their powers ; nor 
are they ignorant of the principles of perspective generally, and 
I have not been able to trace this knowledge to any foreign 
source. In the annexed illustrations not one will be found 
without evidence of a certain familiarity with the laws of per- 
spective, both aerial and linear. 

In speaking of the resemblance to Italian methods of treating 
landscapes in the last article, I particularly referred to this 
knowledge of perspective, as suggesting doubts whether, from 
the Jesuit Fathers who were so many years located in the 
country in the seventeenth century, they had not acquired some 
knowledge of European Art and design. But I have not suc- 
ceeded in gaining any reliable information in support of this 
view. If the examples introduced here be examined, it will be 
seen, nevertheless, that although exceedingly slight, and merely 
sketched in the roughest manner, the treatment is thoroughly 
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European, and such as would do no discredit to our own 
artists. Many of these illustrations are taken from volumes 
of woodcuts, kindly lent me by H. E. Wooyeno Kagenori, the 
Japanese Minister to the Court of St. James's, who is a great 
admirer of artistic work. 

Fig. 4 represents a river-scene and distant hills, with trees 




Fig. 9. 



in the middle ground, a reedy shore and a cottage in the fore- 
ground. 

Fig. 5 represents Fusiyama, the sacred mountain, in the dis- 
tance ; a boat in the foreground ; and, near the horizon, junks 
are just indicated by. their sails. There are several volumes full 




Fig. 10. 

of admirable examples of artistic feeling, and the capability of 
rendering aerial effects and perspective in landscape. Figs. 6, 
7, 8, and 9, are all good examples. Fig. 10 is of a more 
imaginative type, depicting a moonlight-.scene, and the shadowy 




effect given to the figures on the road, like so many silhouettes, 
is very original and effective. 

The Japanese excel in nothing more strikingly than in the artistic 
power with which they give, by a few lines or touches, the scenes 
of daily life under atmospheric conditions ; such, for instance, as 
the snowstorm, with all the accompaniments to the life except- 



ing the feet, which, in some examples before me, the artist evi- 
dently thought superfluous for the pictorial object he had in 
view. Fig. 11, representing a basket bridge across a chasm, is 
very picturesquely treated. 

By the same hand there is a page of very clever studies 
of a great variety of birds, showing how minutely and care- 
fully they observe them in all their attitudes and character- 
istic motions. I do not think the best painters of animals in 
Europe could dash off, with so few touches of pencil or brush, 




Fig. 12. 

anything more artistic or true to nature than may be observed 
in Figs. 12 and 13. 

But by far the most perfect work of this kind I have ever seen 
consists of a series of studies of birds, chiefly of the falcon and 
hawk, which the Japanese minister possesses. They are the 
work of a celebrated artist of his native state of Satsuma, and I 
regret that space will not allow the reproduction of any here. 
There is a falcon, with double study of tail from behind and 




before, and a duplicate study of the head in different positions, 
than which nothing can be more perfect or true to the very 
life, even to the texture of the feathers. The artist, not content 
with one study, has evidently taken the several parts of the 
bird in different aspects, and given to each the same loving and 
patient study. 



